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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Memoirs of Micajah Collins. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

“1804, 5th month 20th. A season of con- 
siderable exercise in their First-day meeting. 
The language of supplication flowed copiously. 

“21st. Accompanied by divers friends we 
rode to Brunswick, where, on the 22nd, was 
one to be reckoned among the laborious days 
of my pilgrimage. But dear Ann Alexander 
wielded the spiritual weapon with the strength 
and energy of a faithful soldier, in the heav- 
enly cause. Rode this afternoon to North 
Yarmouth. 

“23rd. Rode to Falmouth, and had a 
deeply suffering time in the meeting for Min- 
isters and Elders. The strong will of man is 
often a great cause of suffering to ourselves 
and others. 

“24th. Sat in their Monthly Meeting, with 
the seed which is under oppression. O, for 
the death of that strong will by which the 
spark of Divine life is almost quenched. 

“25th. We rode to Windham and attended 
the select meeting—dull and heavy. 

“26th. At Windham Monthly Meeting, 
which moved heavily. After meeting, on our 
way to Gorham, in passing Gambo Bridge 
the horses were frightened and came within 
afew inches of carrying us into the river, 
where the current was very rapid ; but through 
the merciful hand of Providence, ever near, 
we escaped. 

“27th. Rode to Scarborough, and attended 
their meeting; not so much in the life as at 
sometimes. After meeting rode to Kenne- 
bunek. 

“28th. A concern was felt to have a meet- 
ing with the inbabitants of this village; but 
they, being attached to their own ways, and 
ignorant of ours, and of what we mean by 
such appointments, way did not open, and we 
proceeded to Dover. But we were afterwards 
informed those people regretted they did not 
aay with the proposal for a meeting among 
them. 

“29th. Ata meeting at Rochester; then, 
30th, went to Epping and attended meeting, 
and 31st continued our journey to Salem, 
where, to our satisfaction, we found our 
friends well. 

“6th month Ist and 2nd. Made several 


family visits among Friends in Salem Meet- 
ing 
g: 
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“3rd. At the morning meeting in Salem, 
and afternoon rode to Boston and attended 
an appointed meeting. It was attended by a 
large number of persons of the first respecta- 
bility ; and a season of favor wherein many 
minds were edified and much instructed in 
those things which make for peace; things 
that accompany salvation. 

“4th. Returned again to Salem. 

“5th. Laborious exercise in our Quarterly 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders. 

“6th. Another season of deep and painful 
exercise in our Quarterly Meeting. At night 
we rode to our own habitation to lodge. 

“7th. Accompanied by John Taber, we 
set off again and rode to Providence, and put 
up at Moses Brown’s. 

“8th. Continued our journey to Rhode 
Island, and put up at Ruth Sherman’s, in 
Portsmouth. 

“9th. At the first sitting of our Yearly 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders. Many 
strangers were present from other Yearly 
Meetings. A cloudy day with now and then 
a small gleam of light. 

“10th. First-day morning meeting at Ports- 
mouth. Thence to Newport meeting in the 
afternoon ; to good satisfaction. 

“llth to 13th. Attended the several sit- 
tings of the Yearly Meeting for discipline. 
Much exercise was felt for the restoration of 
that ancient order and harmony which shone 
conspicuously among our predecessors; and 
for the establishment of that principle of 
government among us which hitherto has 
been and which alone can be our preservation 
both in ourindividual and collective capacities. 

“14th. This morning parted with my en- 
deared friend Ann Alexander, with whom I 
travelled in the union and fellowsbip of the 
Gospel, and on the 15th rode home. 

“1805, 4th month. A committee being ap- 
pointed by our Quarterly Meeting on account 
of some existing difficulties among us, the 
committee had several opportunities with the 
different parties by themselves, and together ; 
and having spent several days in united labor 
for a reconciliation among them without much 
hope of success, we left them under a sorrow- 
ful sense of the inflexibility of the few indi- 
viduals, in whom is the ostensible cause, and 
returned home feeling satisfaction in having 
done what we could. 

“6th month. At our Yearly Meeting; the 
above-mentioned difficulties being introduced 
into the concerns of the meeting, they became 
matter of exercise, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into the cause, and use 
their efforts for a reconciliation. 

“9th month. At the request of the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee, went again to the Month- 
ly Meeting where the division existed, and 
had divers interviews with them. But little 
could be done, for want of those under ap- 
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strong will and the wisdom of man; neither 
of which work the righteousness of God. 

“ We went to Concord and attended their 
First-day meeting. Thence to Berwick to be 
at our Quarterly Mceting. Here we met the 
rest of the committee; and baving mapy of 
the parties present, we labored for a recon- 
ciliation. And although the committee were 
decided in their judgment respecting some 
circumstances, and gave much salutary advice, 
it did but little toward removing the primary 
cause. There was an expectation alive in the 
will and disposition of individuals which the 
Truth could not satisfy.” 

“ 1806, 6th month. At our Yearly Meeting 
again. The committee on the affair in our 
Quarter, made a pertinent and well adapted 
report. It was lengthy, embracing all the 
circumstances that could be brought in to ad- 
vantage, and was accepted by the Yearly 
Meeting, and transmitted to the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings, with design to con- 
tribute to a reconciliation, but nothing availed 
with a few, in whom lay the chief cause of the 
difficulty. 

“8th month. Several months past a con- 
cern having been revolving in my mind to 
perform a visit to the meetings of Friends in 
Rbode Island and Smithfield Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and now being sufficiently matured, I 
mentioned it in our meeting for Ministers and 
Elders, according to our good and wholesome 
order, and with their approbation spread it 
before the Monthly Meeting this month, as it 
was felt to rest on my mind, It obtained the 
unity and sympathy of the meeting and they 
gave me a minute for that purpose. 

“9th month. After attending our Quarterly 
meeting held at Berwick, accompanied by 
James Breed, Jr., set off and went to Hanover. 

“3rd. A low time in their Monthly Meet- 
ing. John Bailey having a prospect similar 
with my own, he was set at liberty to perform 
the same, and we having previous knowledge 
of each other’s prospects, had concluded to 
proceed together. Went to New Bedford, and 
on the 7th we attended their meeting. Here 
I had to express some of my feelings in their 
meeting ; but it brought very little relief. O 
the foolishness of man’s wisdom in its re- 
searcbes into spiritual and divine things. ‘The 
world by wisdom knows not God.’ ‘ But the 
Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the deep 
things of God.’ 

“9th. Had some open service in an ap- 
pointed meeting at Tiverton; the first ap- 

ointment of this kind made on my account. 
had conversation with John Cook, whom 
they called Colonel, on matters of faith and 
practice; he seemed tender, but the love of 
the honor and friendship of the world have 
too much place in him, at present, for religion 
to have free course. Rode to Portsmouth. 

“10th. Was at their mid-week meeting, 


pointment being there; we, however, did' where some engagement was felt for tried ex- 
what we could in the ability received. But|ercised travellers, to the relief and comfort of 
O, the devastation made in our Society by the;my own mind; and some, I trust, were 
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strengthened in their faith. Afternoon had a 
precious opportunity, in the family where 
we lodged, with some young people; among 
whom was a young woman then lately ap- 
peared in the ministry. Rode to Newport. 

“11th. Attended their mid-week meeting. 
After drawing a comparative view between 
the standing of some in the present time, and 
some of those worthies in that vicinity who 
are now gone from works to a happy reward, 
the language of encouragement flowed freely 
toward the rising generation, to come up in 
the steps of Christ’s companions, and to follow 
them as they followed Christ. Dined, and 
rode that night to Tiverton, and on the 12th 
to Little Compton, and put up at Jeremiah 
Austin’s. 

“13th. Being a rainy day, we kept house 
pretty much, where we were instructed in the 
way and work of truth by that dear old man; 
who, though very illiterate as respects school 


learning, was deeply taught in the school of, 


his divine Master.” 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
The Theatre : 


An Essay upon the Non-Accordancy of Stage- 
Plays with the Christian Profession. 


(Continued from page 283.) 


the French capital, refers to the opening of a 
Home for “respectable English ballet-girls in 
Paris,” and prints from the well-known jour- 
nal Figaro, some remarks by one of the editors 
of the latter upon the actresses’ calling. This 


writer shows that the public concerns itself 


not at all as to the effect of stage acting upon 
those whose paid occupation it is to please,— 
“it wants to laugh, or to cry, often both at 
once; and it does not trouble itself about the 
consequences. * * To be a really clever per- 
former, and very few are such, the various 
passions of a woman’s nature cannot be re- 
presented by one who has not felt them. 
I do not express an absolute fact, it is at least 
remarkable that the lives of all the great ac- 
tresses have been full of intrigues ; and it may 
even be said that the greater they were, the 
freer the life they led. The history of the 
theatre, from its origin to our own times, 
tends to prove this.” 

It will serve to point the moral of this part 


If 


| cance, with an infusion of comical Slang, 
affected his action and expression ; while the 
company he found there was such as to de. 
stroy all interest in the society of steady 
persons.” 

Following prior writers on the topic, J. M, 
Buckley shows that, inasmuch as the success 
of a theatrical entertainment depends upon 
its power to excite attention and kindle strong 
emotion, it is any or all of the long array of 
evil dispositions and wickedness which find 
such ready representation, and not, or rarely 
not, the quict virtues of “truth, honesty, 
temperance, industry, frugality, chastity, re. 
ligion,” which are not readily representable 
on the stage, so as to satisfy the sense of high 
excitement which is clamored for. The witti- 
cisms will be vulgar, or broadly indecent, 
whilst the attitude assumed, and the general 

behavior of those engaged in acting out the 
vices, will be broadly at variance with that 
Christian decorum and sobriety of demeanor 


of my subject, if I advert to the tragic end of|to which every one is called. 


the playwrigbt, Salmi Morse, an event which 
happened whilst these notes were in prepara- 
tion. 
having the “ Passion Play” performed before 
a New York audience—for both the public at 
large and the judicial authorities bad declared 
it to be a subject without the pale of scenic 


A writer upon the theatre has tersely said, | representation—overwhelmed with debt, and 
“ The good self of the actor’s personality must/| filled with a remorse which led Lim to wish 
for the time being be lost in the evil self of;that the Almighty would put an end to his 


the character acted. And what an effect is 
this! The greater the actor, the completer 
the transference of self, and the profounder 
the evil!” ‘To illustrate this, he cites the fol- 
lowing description by a noted authoress, a 
novelist, of the manner in which the “ hellish 
transformation” appeared to possess an equal- 
ly celebrated actress, when performing her 
part in a certain tragedy. 

“For a while—a long while—I thought it 
was only a woman, though a unique woman, 
who moved in might and grace before this 
multitude. By and by I recognized my mis- 
take. Behold! I found upon her something 
neither of woman nor of man; in each of her 
eyes sat a devil. These evil forces bore her 
through the tragedy, kept up her feeble 
strength—for she was but a frail creature ; and 
as the action rose and the story deepened, 
how wildly they shook her with the passions 
of the pit! They wrote Hell on her straight, 
haughty brow. They turned her voice to the 
note of torment. They writhed her regal 
face to a demoniac mask. Hate and murder 
and madness incarnate she stood.” I think 
it will be admitted that such power or genius 
for Satanic transformation is all too dearly 
acquired. 

A recent English writer computes that one 
of the most widely-known of English actors 
—one who is a champion for the reformation 
of the stage—has committed at least fifteen 
thousand murders upon the theatre’s boards ; 
that another has been divorced nearly three 
thousand times, on the stage; and others 
(named) in the personation of sundry stage 
characters have been some thousands of times 
“foully betrayed, deserted, or abducted.” 
Hence, we may with pertinency ask, whether 
it can be possible for the moral nature of the 
portrayers of these terrible offences to pass, 
even measurably, uncontaminated through all 
this evil simulation. 

A London serial (“Echoes from Paris”) 
published in the interest of Christian work in 


unhappy life, he at last cast himself into the 
Hudson (some said the hand of an enemy 
pushed him in) and thus perished miserably.* 

It is surely not necessary to multiply con- 
demnatory testimony such as that which has 
been given, coming as it in part does from 
those who have been, or who now are, en- 
abled to speak from dearly-earned experience. 
We will turn next—it may be hoped with 
profit—to something said in defence of the 
stage, being the separate comments of three 
writers—actors, playwrights, or stage-man- 
agers—upon a brief arraignment of the thea- 
tre by J. M. Buckley, presumably the editor 
of the Methodist Christian Advocate, of New 
York city. The four articles are printed in 
connection in the North American Review 
for the Sixth month, 1883. 

Some extracts from J. M. Buckley’s paper 
will be first in order. Giving in a few lines 
his own experience, he says: “The writer in 
the most susceptible period of his life was 
fascinated by the theatre. The time was 
short, but the fever ran high, and during bis 
attendance he saw some of the most noted 
actors who have appeared during the last 
thirty years, a few of whom are still in the 
front ranks of their profession. The sneers 
at religion and straight-laced bigots, which 
certain comedies contained, embittered him 
toward a life of piety. The excitement of the 
evening unfitted him for the serious pursuit 
of his business. He lost relish for lectures 


and solid reading; a semi-tragical extrava- 


“The result,” he continues, “of an exam. 
ination of more than sixty of the plays which 


Repeatedly defeated in his purpose of|have been performed in the principal theatres 


| New York within recent years—copies 
prepared for the use of the actors, being used 
—shows that if language and sentiments 
which would not be tolerated among respect. 
able people in private intercourse, and would 
excite indignation if addressed to the most 
uncultivated and coarse servant-girl, not open- 
ly vicious, by an ordinary young man, and 
profaneness which would brand him who 
uttered it as irreligious, are improper amuse. 
ments for the young and for Christians of 
every age, at least 50 of the 60 plays above 
referred to must be condemned.” He gives 
some details of the plots of several of them, 
but it will suffice merely to cite what he says 
in brief of two of the public's favorite dramas, 
that “ consists of infidelity, adultery, 
murder, re-marriage, and the subsequent re- 
appearance of the first wife to die in the house 
of her former husband. is a succession 
of hypocrisy, covetousness, drinking, gam- 
bling, jealousy, and infidelity, tending to im- 
part a view of life to the young which, if taken 
as true, would lead to distrust, misanthropy, 
and personal recklessness.” 

Hence, the above writer sees no probability 
of a reformation of the stage, because its re- 
form has been called for for centuries and 
never been accomplished, it having always 
existed under conditions which forbid the 
hope of reform ; the same morbid demand for 
delineation of vice continues; and finally, as 
the pecuniary success of the play is of the first 
moment to the playwright and manager, and 
as “nine-tenths of the theatre-going public 
call for the present order of plays, they will 
get what they call for, or the management 
must fail.” 

To this serious arraignment the first of the 
theatre defenders, replying, is frank enough 
to say that the present condition of the drama 
is “a subject for regret,” and that many of 


* “And because the piously-introduced custom of|the plays “are open to the severest criticism,” 


representing to the people the venerable passion of 
Christ the Lord, and the glorious combats of martyrs, 
and acts of the saints, is brought to such a pass by the 
perverseness of men that it is an offence to many, and 
likewise a matter of much derision and contempt to 
many: we therefore decree, that from henceforth the 
passion of our Saviour be no more acted neither in any 
sacred or profane place, but that it be learnedly and 
gravely declared by the preachers in such sort as that 
they may stir up piety and tears in the auditors.”— 
Council of Milan, A. D. 1560. 


yet he thinks that there has been some notice- 
able improvement, and “that the attitude of 
the Christian public generally is much more 
liberal toward the theatre and theatrical peo- 
ple than [formerly,] and that actors, as such, 
are not now excluded from good society on ac- 
count of their calling,”—an asseveration which 
(if correct) can hardly be received as hope- 
fully indicating the right estimation of this 
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pursuit by the professing Church. He further 
asserts that, it being the province of the stage 
to amuse and instruct, vice is indeed exhibited 
to the intent that goodness may thereby be 
taught by comparison: surely a dangerous 
ition to hold, and such as no concerned 
arent would bring forward as an excuse for 
aving permitted his sons to seek the com- 
panionship of profane and immoral boys. 
(To be continued.) 
For “‘ The Friend.” 

As the time of our annual gathering is 
drawing near, there are no doubt many who 
are feeling the weight of it. 

As year by year passes away, we find, each 
time, there are those that have been called 
from amongst us, leaving their vacant places 
to be filled by others. And may we not hope, 
that the great Head of the Church, whose 
power remains the same, will still fit and pre- 

are those in the younger walks of life, to 
take the places of these, if only there is a will- 
ingness on their part to yield, and take heed 
to that still small voice, that says, in the 
secret of the heart, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it.” 

There are no doubt many who might be- 
come useful members in the church, but for 
the want of taking heed: and being faithful to 
this inward call, they are keeping their talents 
as it were buried in the earth. This is our 


Swiss Avalanches. 


High up in a narrow valley in Switzerland, 
almost entirely shut in by great rocky cliffs, 
was a little chalet where widow Jutta and her 
three boys lived. They were very poor, own- 
ing a patch of meadow only, its thin, rocky 
soil scarcely sufficient to keep two or three 
cows. Their home was of the poorest descrip- 
tion, the walls loose stones filled in with moss, 
and the projecting roof large sheets of pine 
bark laid over poles and weighed down by 
heavy stones, while a large square hole in the 
top answered both for a window and chimney. 

Tables and bedsteads were unknown luxu- 
ries, as stamps were substituted for the former 
and bark covereé with bay for the latter. 

But they were strong and hardy, and had 
never been accustomed to anything different ; 
and the boys, in summer especially, lived a 
free, joyous life, their merry “jodel” often 
waking sweet echoes among the rocky cliffs. 
Johann, the eldest, a lad of sixteen, was their 
chief reliance, as he was already quite a skill- 
ful hunter, following the sly chamois to its 
baunts on snow-clad peaks, where it seemed 
impossible that a human foot could tread. 

redrich and Francois were several years 


|younger; but they helped their mother weave 


baskets, and insummer filled them with Alpine 
strawberries, which she carried on her head 
to the nearest market-town and sold. Yet 


two in store. He’d let us have something to 
keep us alive till the thaw comes.” 

“I bad just made up my mind to go,” re- 
plied Johann. “I suppose if you went with 
me we could bring back a bigger load. Still 
I don’t like to bave you take the risk.” 

“Tt would be greater for you alone. 
could help each other. 
go with you.” 

“Then we bad better start at once, before 
another storm comes.” 

They told their mother of their plan and 
bade her not to worry if they did not return 
that night. Then they fastened snow-hoops 
on their shoes, made of the tough branches 
of fir trees, interlaced with strong cord, their 
broad surface helping to sustain them on the 
top of the snow. 

It was early in the morning when they be- 
gan their perilous journey. Their mother 
saw them depart with a sinking heart, but 
she knew it was their duty and could not 
hold them back. The air was very cold, and 
almost at the first step they sank into the 
soft snow to their waists; but they helped 
each other up on the rocks and climbed along 
narrow icy ledges where the least slip would 
throw them down steep precipices to sure 
destruction. Yet for six hours they pushed 
forward, knowing that to stop and rest would 
|be certain death, as sleep would instantly 
jovercome them. At last they saw the smoke 


We 
If you go, Johann, I 


day and generation, and “the night cometh they were often reduced to great want during | curling up from Hans Graffle’s hut. Cheered 


wherein no man can work.” ‘Then, let some 
of us take more earnest heed to these inward 
visitations before it is too late; then we may 
hope there will still be raised up those who 
will fill the broken ranks, and our beloved 
Society be supplied with valiants for the 
truth : and through the grace and goodness of | 
God we may still be preserved as a people; 
for it is by his goodness we are led to repent- 
ance. 

“The Master has come and calleth for thee,” 
is a language that was addressed to one for- 
merly. 

Well, is He not still calling for laborers to 
come and work in his vineyard? Such as are 
willing to obey the summons, will find Him to 
be a rich rewarder, and will receive the penny. 
He waits long to be gracious. Are there not 
some, who, if they will reflect, will see that 
they bave been followed up from time to time 
by his visitations? that He is still waiting to 
be gracious, if they will only let Him have 
the rule and reign over them, and they be- 
come as clay in his bands, willing to be 
moulded and fashioned as He sees fit. May 
some of us be more willing to yield our all unto 
Him, and be attentive to the Divine call! As 
the Lord’s commands are faithfully obeyed, 
his visitations will be renewed from season to 
season; and He will make known to his 
children his will concerning them. Let not, 
“therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness.” E. C. C. 

Philada., 3rd mo. 31st, 1884. 


It is conceded on all hands that the pro- 
sperity of a country, and the very existence 
of free institutions, depend upon the intelli- 


gence and good morals of the people. But 
intelligence and good morals do not neces- 
sarily go hand in hand, and all history shows 
that the highest degree of intellectual culture 
may co-exist with a corrupt heart and the 
worst immoral practices.—Selected. 


the long, cold winters, in spite of every pre- 
caution to lay in supplies. 

In the autumn of 1874 a great misfortune 
befell this family in the death of their cows 
by the murrain ; and this season was followed 
by an unusually severe winter. Early in 
[llth mo.] there came such a heavy fall of 
snow that all communication was cut off with 
the next town, while on the heights above it 
accumulated to an astonishing depth. 

They used their supplies of food very spar- 


i|by the prospect of rest and food, they gave a 
loud “jodel,” which brought the old hunter to 
the top of his roof to see who could be ap- 
\proaching. Great was his amazement when 
he recognized the boys. He gave them a 
‘noes welcome as he drew them up to the 
blazing log fire and relieved them of their 
cold, wet garments. Then he placed food 
and milk before them. 

After the poor famished boys had satisfied 
‘their hunger they told him of their destitu- 


ingly, hoping each day a change would come,|tion and said they bad come to beg for some 
when a little sunshine and warmth would | provisions to take back to their imprisoned 
form a crust over the surface of the snow;mother and little Francois; Johann, with 
sufficient to bear the boy’s weight. But the)manly independence, promising to work for 
cold continued extreme, and, shadowed by|Hans the next summer to pay for the help 
high mountains, the wintry sun had little;now rendered. The old bunter readily con- 
power. sented to give them all they could carry. 

It was a sad, anxious little group that) The next day was quite mild, and he ad- 


gathered day after day around the table, more 
and more scantily spread. Widow Jutta was 
a good, Christian woman, and she prayed 


vised them to wait over, as a night’s freezing 
would make a sufficient crust to bear their 
weight, and they could return with much less 


earnestly for help in their extremity and |fatigue. They followed his advice, but Johann 
patience to endure without murmuring, as/was so anxious about his mother he insisted 
fresh falls of snow were constantly piling up| upon starting very early the next morning. 

the fine, powdery flakes, already nearly even} They fastened their bag of provisions on a 
with the gable. long pole and Jobann placed one end on his 

Johann saw with alarm how feeble his|shoulder, Fredrich followed holding the other, 
mother was growing, and, feeling that bejand, with their alpenstocks in their hands, 
must do something before his own strength | they started rapidly forward, thankful to find 
was exhausted, he climbed to the opening by |that the snow yielded but little to the pres- 
the ridgepole, and looked about him. sure of their broad hoops. 

The hut stood high up on the side of the} Hans Graffle mounted his roof again and 
mountain, and although the steep slopes near|/watched the little figures, till, just before 
by had but three or four feet of snow, he|turning the point of a projecting cliff, the 
knew that it bad accumulated to the depth |boys, seeing him, gave a loud parting shout. 
of twelve or fifteen feet in the valley through | Alas! the vibration in the air caused by that 
which he must go to reach help. merry, thoughtless cheer, seta great avalanche 

But the lives of those dear to him depended |in motion down the steep precipice over their 
upon the effort, and he resolved to try. As/heads. At first there was a low rumbling 
he was about to descend into the hut and tell|sound, instantly increasing in volume and 
his mother his determination, Fredrich joined | intensity, and, looking up, they saw the great 
him and said, “ Don’t you think we two could | white cloud rushing upon them. 
get as far as Hans Graffle’s hut? He’s a} There was no escape, and, dropping their 
good hunter and sure to have a chamois or|burden, they clasped their arms about each 
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other and sank down buried beneath forty feet 
of the cold, white mass. 

The old man heard the thundering sound 
and saw the poor boys drop upon their knees, 
but could do nothing to help them, for he 
knew too well what swift and sure destruction 
lay in the path of the terrible avalanche. 

Well aware that they would be dead ere 
he could rescue them from that depth of 
snow, if they had not been instantly killed, 
he exerted all his efforts to save those still 
left in the cottage far up the desolate valley. 
After a long and perilous walk he succeeded 
in finding the spot, but a sad sight there 
greeted him. 

Little Francois was asleep on the rough 
bed, upon which his mother had piled all the 
clothing to keep him warm. She was sitting 
by the cold hearth as lifeless as the white 
embers lying upon it; yet a happy smile still 
rested on her face, for upon her lap lay the 
old Bible, and ber finger yet pointed to the 
verse, “ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have a right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city.” 

When for her the portals had opened Hans 
could not tell, but he thought they would 
scarcely have closed ere she was joined by 
the ransomed spirits of her boys. 

It was a bitterawakening for little Francois, 
but the kind hunter took him to bis own 
home, and adopted him as his son. 

It was not until late in the spring that the 
deep snowdrift made by the great avalanche 
melted away, and the bodies of the two brothers 
were found with their arms still locked about 
each other. 

A rough wooden cross now marks the spot, 
with their names and the date of their death 
rudely carved upon it, that cross being only 
one of many that I passed one lovely sum- 
mer day on my way over the Tete-Noir to 
Chamouni, each marking some sad record of 
man’s vain struggle with the long, bitter 
winter in those wild mountain passes.—Chris- 
tian Union. 


Chimneys.—In the year 1200 chimneys were 
scarcely known in England; one only was 
allowed in a religious house, one in a manor- 
house, and one in the great hall of a castle or 
lord’s house ; but in other houses the smoke 
found its way out as it could. The writers of 
the fourteenth century seem to have consid- 
ered them as the newest invention of luxury. 
In Henry the Eighth’s reign the University 
of Oxford had no fire allowed; for it is men- 
‘tioned that after the students bad supped, 
having no fire in winter, they were obliged 
to take a good run for half an hour to get 
heat in their feet before they retired for the 
night. Hollinshead, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
describes the rudeness of the preceding gen- 
eration in the arts of life. “There were,” 
says he, “very few chimneys; even in capital 
towns the fire was laid to the wall, and the 
snioke issued out at the door, roof, or window. 
The houses were wattled and plastered over 
with clay, and all the furniture and utensils 
were of wood.” In 1689 a tax of two shillings 
was laid on chimneys. 
here is no hearing his gracious voice, 
but by humbling ourselves under his mighty 
power; then doth He make known his will, 
and blessed are they that hear his word, and 
obey it; that know his will and do it. 
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THE FRIEND. 


A’ 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
TO A CARDINAL GROSSBEAK, 
FIRST MO. 25TH, 1884. 


Bird of the rose-hued coat, 
A captive sure thou art; 
And now within my hand, I feel 
The beating of thy heart. 
Peace: I would harm thee not, 
Dwell thou with us awhile 
And, with thy merry joyous songs, 
The winter hours beguile. 


Thou shalt have warmth and cheer, 
Such as may not be found 
Abroad, within the field or grove, 
While winter snows abound. 
Twas hunger led thee now 
To seek a morsel here, 
Where human hand thy flight hath stayed 
And filled thy breast with fear. 


Ah! fold that restless wing, 
Beat not that prison bar, 
Such discontent will wound thee sore, 
And all thy beauty mar. 
Forget thy wildwood haunts, 
And thy companions free ; 
Here in our home, with us abide, 
And wake sweet melody. 


Ah ! could thy glad wild song 
Bring pleasure unto me, 
While I restrain that restive wing 
And freedom take from thee? 
Or could thy beauty e’er 
Delight the gazing eye, 
While viewed within those prison bars, 
Thou tenant of the sky ! 


Oh! dear as freedom is 
To every living thing, 
Shall I from thee that blessing take, 
And stay that joyous wing? 
That wing was formed to soar 
Throughout unmeasured ways; 
That song, Love taught thee from above, 
May be a song of praise. 


Go seek again thy mates, 
Thy comrades of the wild, 
And be as thou hast ever been— 
Nature’s own gladsome child. 
For, though thy song is joy, 
And lovely is thy form, 
Freedom is all in all to thee, 
F’en mid the winter storm. 


And though I’d gladly keep 
Such beauty ever near, 
And listen often to thy song, 
Melodious and clear, 
I will not take from thee 
The gifts that heaven made thine; 
Or rob thee of life’s richest joys, 
To add e’en one to mine. 
M. T. 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


en 
Selected for ‘‘ The Friend,”’ 


How sweet, how heavenly is the sight 
When those who love the Lord 

In one another’s peace delight, 
And so fulfil his word :— 


When each can feel his brother’s sigh, 
And with him bear a part, 

When sorrows flow from eye to eye, 
And joy from heart to heart:— 


When free from envy, scorn and pride 
Our wishes all above, 

Each can his brother’s failings hide, 
And show a brother’s love. 


Let love in one delightful stream, 
Through every bosom flow, 

And union sweet, and dear esteem 
In every action glow. 


Love is the golden chain that binds 
The happy souls above ; 

And he’s an heir of heaven who finds 
His bosom glow with love. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets, 
MUSIC. 


Those who stand the most upright for firgt 
principles, may soon become even more thay 
at present, like our Saviour, when He wag in 
that prepared body, “despised and rejected 
of men ;” and like the apostles and our earl 
Friends, who for adopting and publishing the 
doctrines of the gospel in its primitive purit 
were accounted “as the filth of the earth, and 
the offscouring of all things.” But being re. 
viled, they blessed; being persecuted, the 
suffered it; being defamed, they entreated 
their persecutors to an amendment of life, 
And nothing but the most unsbaken conf 
dence in the truth of what they profe 
and published to the world, by preaching and 
writing, could have sustained them through 
it, to the honor of Him who had called them 
out of darkness into his marvellous light, 

Surely we have abundant cause for beliey. 
ing that the various Christian testimonies, 
together with the worship, the faith and the 
religious views and practices of our early 
Friends, were of Divine origin, and that th 
were led into the adopting of them by the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, and by an en- 
lightened understanding of the Holy Scrip. 
tures. Ifso, why has this great change come 
upon us? Has the Holy Spirit changed, 80 
as to lead us back into the same things that 
it led our forefathers out of? Or have the 
Holy Scriptures changed so as to teach some 
thing else? Or is it not more likely that we 
have changed into an easier and more broad 
way, so as to shun the cross, and go hand in 
‘hand with the more formal professors, in 
wresting the Scriptures, or bending them 
from their strait gospel course, so as to fit the 
crooked inclinations of sensual men ? 

As God is a Spirit, our approaches to Him 
must be in spirit. He regards not the words, 
however appropriate or smooth they may be, 
neither the outward ee but it is 
‘those who draw nigh to Him in spirit and in 
truth, with a pure beart, in full assurance of 
faith, that witness Him to draw nigh unto 
jthem, in refreshing solemnity and stillness. 
This to them is as the dew of Hermon, that 
revives the sin-sick soul. Such spiritual wor- 
ishippers in their approaches .to God, or gather- 
ings for worship, “bring no vain oblations.” 
| Even incense, with all its beautiful perfumery, 
if it is of their own preparing, “is an abomi- 
\nation unto Him.” Neither need we suppose 
that our addresses unto Him will be more ac- 
‘ceptable by being clothed in music; as if He, 
jlike the fashionable part of mankind, would 
be pleased with the modulated changes of the 
buman voice; or if we should “invent to our- 
selves instruments of music, like David,” 
\(Amos vi. 5), and use them with ‘all the 
|melody that polluted man can give, can we 
suppose that it would add anything towards 
wafting our devotions to the throne of grace, 
or aid in giving them acceptance with that 
God who sees not as man sces, nor hears not 
as man hears? He looks at the heart. And 
the sacrifices of a broken spirit, and a humble 
and contrite heart, He will receive from the 
least of his penitent children, while the rich, 
the full and the haughty, He sends empty 
away. 

But there is a melody of the heart which 
we must believe the Lord will accept, because 
it proceeds from Him. It is the new song 
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that no man can learn but such as are “ re- 
deemed from the earth.” It is not learned 
from books, for it is deeper than words can 
reacb, being unspeakable, but real, and for- 
ever new. I believe that this melody of the 
peart that Paul speaks of, is the substance of 
that which was pointed to, and shadowed 
forth in music and song under the Jewish law, 
which made nothing perfect. But I doubt 
not that it may at times be permitted to break 
forth in words, “as a part of God’s worship ;” 
and when, (as R. Barclay says), “it proceeds 
from a true sense of God’s love in the heart, it 
jssweet and refreshing.” But I find no author- 
ity, either in the New Testament, or in the 
example or precept of earl Friends, for mak- 
ing artificial music of it, by dressing it off in 
note and tune, so as to be sung according to 
the art or wisdom of man. And hence our 
forefathers were drawn altogether away from 
the customary manner and form of singing. 
k. B. says: “ As to artificial music, either by 
organs or other instruments, or voice, we have 
neither example nor precept for it in the New 
Testament.” 

So it appears that we have two kinds of 
music: the one from the earth, which is earthy, 
and tends to soothe the conscience of the sen- 
sual man, and settle him down in a false rest, 
short of that true rest which is often enjoyed 
by the people of God while here below. The 
other is from heaven, and is beavenly, and for 
the refreshment and enjoyment of such as 
“are redeemed from the earth.” These are 
permitted at times to hear, as it were, the 
voice of harpers harping with their harps, 
singing and making melody in the heart unto 
the Lord. And having “gotten the victory 
over the beast,” or over the sinful nature. in 


THE FRIEND. 


A Brave Girl. 


The Iowa Legislative Committee recently 
presented Kate Shelley, a young girl of 
eighteen, with a gold medal for bravery. 

At about dark on the 6th of 7th month, 
1881, a storm of wind and rain of unparalleled 
severity broke over this region. In an hour’s 
time every creek was out of its banks, and 
the Des Moines River had risen six feet. So 
sudden was the flood and such was the velocity 
of the wind that houses, barns, lumber, and 
all portable objects within reach of the waters 
were carried away. Looking from her win- 
dow, which in daylight commanded a view 
of the Honey Creek railroad bridge, Kate 
Shelley saw through the darkness and storm 
a locomotive headlight. A second later it 
dropped, and though the crash which it must 
have made was not perceptible above the 
roar of the wind, she knew that the bridge 
had gone and that a train of cars had fallen 
into the abyss. There was no one at home 
but her mother and her little brother and 
sister, and the girl understood that if help 
was to be given to the sufferers, and the ex- 
press train, then nearly due, warned, she 
would have to undertake the task alone. 

Hastily filling and lighting an old lantern, 
and wrapping herself in a waterproof, she 
sallied out in the storm. She first made an 
effort to reach the water’s edge, but finding 
that the flood was already far above all the 
paths and road-ways, and realizing that she 
could do nothing in or near that mad torrent, 
she climbed painfully up the steep bluff to 
the track, tearing her clothing to rags on the 
thick undergrowth, and lacerating ber flesh 
most painfully. A part of the bridge still 
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maining to the station, told her story in breatb- 
less haste, and fell unconscious at the feet of 
the rustics, who, in their eagerness to know 
ber adventures, forgot the terror and sus- 
pense which she had endured. 


Never Forget Anything —Charge your mind 
with your duty. That is largely the true 
definition of faithfulness. But memory and 
mistakes are used as apologies a great deal 
oftener than necessary. A boy beginning 
business life will generally lose his place who 
pleads such an excuse more than once or 
twice. 

A successful business man says there were 
two things which he learned when he was 
eighteen, which were afterwards of great use 
to him, namely, “ Never to lose anything, and 
never to forget anything.” An old lawyer 
sent him with an important paper, with cer- 
tain instructions what to do with it. 

“ But,” inquired the young man, “ suppose 
I lose it; what shall I do then ?” 

The answer was, with the utmost emphasis, 
* You must not lose it.” 
| “I don’t mean to,” said the young man, 
“but suppose I should happen to?” 

“But I say you must not happento! I 
shall make no provision for any such occur- 
rence. You must not lose it!” 

This put a new train of thought into the 
‘young man’s mind, and he found that if he 
was determined to do a thing he could do it. 
He made such provision against every con- 
itingency that he never lost anything. He 
found this equally true about forgetting. If 
‘a certain matter of importance was to be re- 
‘membered, he pinned it down on his mind, 
fastened it there, and made it stay.— Youth's 


all its forms, they can have “the harps of|remained, and, crawling out on this to the, Companion. 


God,” and sing not only “the song of Moses, 
the servant of God, but the song of the Lamb,” 
our spiritual deliverer and leader. 

So be not deceived as to who our leader is, 
for “God is not mocked, and whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap; be that sow- 
eth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corrup- 


. tion; he that soweth to the wind, shall reap 


the whirlwind.” “ But he that soweth to the 


last tie, she swung her lantern over the abyss, 
and called out at the top of her voice. It was 
pitchy dark below, but she was answered 
faintly by the engineer, who had crawled up 
on some of the timbers, and, though injured, 
was safe for the time being. From bim the 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


The Mistletoe.—Quantities of English mistle- 
toe are now imported by florists in some of 
‘the cities of this country, and as much as $5 
for a luxuriant bough of it is paid, and some 


girl learned that it was a freight train that; English holly also finds sale. The mistletoe 
had gone into the chasm, and that he alone proper extends in Europe from Sweden to the 
of that train’s hands had escaped. He urged Mediterranean Sea, and is very common in 
her, however, to proceed at once to the nearest/the southern and western counties of Eng- 


Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
The choice is with us. If we choose to live 
after the gratifications of the fleshly will, we 
shall die, spiritually; but if we, through the 
assisting grace of God, do mortify and crucify 
the sinful or fleshly propensities, and witness 


station to secure help for him, and to warn 
the approaching express train of the fall of 
the bridge. 

The girl then retracted her steps, gained 
the track and made her way, with all the 
an overcoming, we shak live, spiritually, and|speed that the gale would permit, toward 
grow in grace and in the saving knowledge! Moingona, a small station about _one mile 
of Him who is calling us out of darkness and | from Honey Creek. In making this perilous 
death into his’ marvellous light and life. So journey it was necessary for her to cross the 
let us submit ourselves into God, and seck to'bigh trestle bridge over the Des Moines 
draw nigh unto Him in spirit and in truth,| River, about 500 feet in length. Just as she 
with full assurance of faith that He will draw| tremblingly put her foot on this structure the 
nigh unto us, and preserve us and keep us; Wind, rain, thunder, and lightning were so 
from falling. But if we choose to follow the|@ppalling that she nearly lost her balance, 
sin-pleasing or fleshly gratifications of the|and in the endeavor to save herself, her sole 
evil one, and draw nigh unto him, we may be, Companion, the old lantern, went out. She 
sure he will draw nearer and nearer unto us, had no matches, but if she had had thousands 
and entangle us more and more in his yoke|of them they would have been of no service 
of bondage. So let us choose this day whicb|in such a placeandinsuchastorm. Deprived 


of the two spirits we will submit ourselves) of her light, she could not see a foot ahead of 


unto and serve; for the Holy Spirit will not| her save when dazzling flashes of lightning 
always strive with us, and the solemn hour)revealed the grim outlines of the bridge and 
may soon arrive when time to us shall be oe the seething waters beneath. Knowing that 
D. H. {she had no time to lose, the brave girl threw 
away the useless lamp, and dropping on ber 

hands and kneees, crawled from tie to tie 

If you imitate not the life of Christ, you, across the high trestle. Having gained the 
cannot be saved by his death_— Wm. Penn. |ground again, she ran the short distance re- 


longer. 
Dublin, Ind., 4th mo. Ist, 1884. 


land, where it grows on a number of different 
trees. In the cider districts it is very de- 
structive, as once established on the apple 
trees it continues to grow as long as there is 
any life in its host. It is supposed to be dis- 
!seminated by birds, which feed upon the ber- 
ries, and that in the attempt to wipe the 
viscid pulp from their bills they attach the 
seed to the branches. To establish the plant 
artificially, a small slit.of the bark is raised 
with a knife and the seeds are placed beneath 
it ; this is done upon the under side of a branch 
to hide the seeds from the birds. 

The ancient Britons and Germans held the 
plant in high reverence. In Scandinavian 
mythology, Balder, the Apollo of the North, 
is said to have been slain by a spear of the 
mistletoe. The plant is found upon the oak 
more rarely than on any other tree, so that 
which grew upon the oak was regarded by 
the Druids with peculiar honor, and its col- 
lection was accompanied by great solemnities. 
It was cut on the sixth day after the first new 
moon of each year, the priest using a golden 
sickle; the plant was received upon a white 
cloth, and divided among the people, who pre- 
served the fragments as a charm to protect 
them from disease and every otber evil. 
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Rosewoods.—It has been a mystery to some 
pgople why the dark wood so highly prized 
fc furniture should be called “rosewood.” 
Itt color does not look much like a rose, so 
w4 must look for some other reason. An ex- 
change explains that when the tree is first cut 
thq fresh wood possesses a very strong, rose- 
lik} fragrance, hence the name. There area 
half a dozen or more kinds of rosewood trees. 
Th varieties are found in South America and 
in *be East Indies and neighboring islands. 
Sonjetimes the trees grow so large that planks 
fours;fect broad and ten feet long can be cut 
fromythem. These broad planks are princi- 

ally*used to make the tops of piano-fortes. 
Whe growing in the forest the tree is re-| 
markable for its beauty, but such is its value 
in mavufacturing as an ornamental wood that 
some of the forests where it once grew abun- 
dantly ‘sow have scarcely a single specimen. 
— The Woodworker. 

Bordex Land of Insanity—The doctrine 
that the\border-land of insanity is a very nar- 
row onesiand that most sane people are near 
the line, jas been extensively taught during 
the last qharter of a century. Now, the truth 
is, there ig a broad line between sanity and 
insanity ; and that “all men are mad” is not 
true in apy reasonable sense. There are, 
however, a large number of persons who have! 
an insane ‘mpulse to do some wicked deed— 
to kill themselves or somebody else, to jump) 
into the sea if on a vessel, to throw themselves 
from a height if on top of a building or on the| 
border of a precipice. Only recently, while 
listening to a lecture on insanity by one of 
the most noted neurologists in New York, he 
stated an experience of his own, and said that 
once while visiting some romantic scenery in 
the Great West, he desired to look down a 
deep precipice. He laid down flat on his face, 
close to the edge of it, and gazed into the 
depths below. To his utter amazement he 
was seized with a desire to throw himself 
down the abyss, and lost the power of re- 
straint. He called vigorously to his friends 
near by to drag him back, and this alone saved 
him from the deed. While, however, such 
impulses are frequent, we believe they do not 
trouble the peace of mind of the majority. 


Such as have them should strengthen their 
nervous systems by culture, strengthen their 





wills, and take good care of their brains.— 
Herald of Health. 

Caught in the Quick-sands.—The numerous 
quick-sands of the Missouri, Platte, and other 
Western rivers, are exceedingly treacherous 


and dangerous. Every year many cattle and 
some horses and swine “ go through,” as the 
expression is, and disappear. Immediately 
following the fall of the section of the great 
bridge spanning the Missouri at Omaha, the 
necessary grappling irons were brought into 
play for its recovery. But no traces of the 
missing section could be found. The vast 
structure had, in a few hours’ time, sunk in 
the sands of the river bottom, beyond all reach 
or hope of raising. One night, a water spout 
carried away the Kansas and Pacific railroad 
bridge over the Kiowa Creek, fifty miles this 
side of Denver. The next train, comprising 
an engine and freight cars, was precipitated 
into the quick-sands beneath, killing the en- 
gineer. From Lawrence, Kansas, hundreds 
of miles away, a large gang of laborers were 
forthwith dispatched to the scene of the dis- 
aster. When, four months later, I visited the 
spot, they had fished out the cars, but were 


still sounding for the engine with poles, which, | upon which the snail, waking up at the 
though of immense length, were not long/jof the familiar moisture, put his head 
long enough to discover the object of their|tiously out of his shell and walked up to ths 
search. One July morning, Howard Ken-|top of the basin.—Cornhill Magazine. 
nedy and the writer thought to ford the tur-| Frogs as Food.—In some portions of By 
gid Platte at Ogallala, Neb., to one of the|rope frogs have long been an article of dj 
large cattle drives, stretching for miles over|but a few years ago frogs’ legs were a ray 
the prairie south of Ogallala. A daring fel-|dish in the western world. Now it is sta 
low named Leech led us across the treacher-|that they are regularly served in hotels ang 
ous river, now considerably swollen by recent |restaurants at Boston, while a considerably 
rains. We rode three Indian ponies, the|/number are also sold for family use. F 
writer bringing up the rear. The horses|catching and preparing for market bas now, 
plunged boldly in, and were soon struggling|in fact, become a recognized business. Bog. 
with the down current. One third of the|ton is supplied from the adjacent coun 
way across, and the water covered our saddle-| towns, from Cape Cod, from Maine, and other 
girths. Kennedy and the writer looked wist-| places. The Maine frogs are kept in firggh 
fully back, but were cheered on by Leech’s| water until needed, and then shipped alivejy 
assurances that there was no danger if we crates, provided with wet moss or sea-weed, 
followed close after him. Soon I could feel}; At Cape Cod the men engaged in the ™ 
my animal sinking. He made three or four|business employ boys to catch the frogs, 
steps forward, and then refused, in spite of| have a number of ponds penned up. On 
tongue and whip-lashing, to advance farther. | frog-catcher alone sends from 50 to 100 dozen 
Apparently the brute bad resigned himself to! per week to the New Orleans market, wher 
going down and carrying bis rider with him.|also a great trade is done. In this southem 
To my calls for assistance, Leech quickly |city the demand is greater than the supply, 
turned back and with a good deal of dexter-|In the Massachusetts market prices range 
ous pulling, extracted the animal after all but from 30 cents to 50 cents per dozen, and some 
ears and rump had disappeared under the times higher, according to size and quality, 
water. It was a ludicrous and trying scene,|/Canada used to ship the frogs’ legs packed a 
but perhaps the most provoking part of alljice, and to supply the Boston market almost 
was the unconcern manifested by the animal} wholly a few years ago, but the competition 
as to whether he went over or went under.|of the domestic article bas driven the foreign 
It is unnecessary to add that in recrossing the!out of the market, and the Canadians now 
Platte we closely adhered to the instructions ship wholly to New York City. All kinds of 
of Leech.—American Agriculturist. frogs are eaten, but the speckled frog is said 
Eqyptian Excavations.—Zoan was at one to be the most tender. Frogs have recently 
time the chief city in the delta of the Nile,| been shipped alive to England by a Boston 
the place where the Pharaoh of Joseph lived, |dealer, and it is considered possible that a 
and which was restored by Rameses II.,|export business may be developed, as the bul. 
through the forced labor of the Hebrews. It' frog is not an inhabitant of British waters. 
abounds in various monuments, numbers of 
which just appear above the surface. The Items. 
work of excavating these, has been placed in —Duelling.—John 8. Wise, of Virginia, has re 
the hands of Naville, an eminent Swiss Egyp-| cently published a letter in which he declares that 
tologist, and very interesting results are he will not hereafter fight a duel. He says: “Hence 
hoped for. |forth, I wish it publicly understood that I will not 
Night-caps and Dreams.—Dr. Granville, in | fight a duel or be party to one. I make this declare 
the London Times, says that in sleeping with iene comual anmaiie a0 Ue aor a 
the head uncovered in cold weather, more of papers. Time has been when I might have bem 
the blood is thrown from the surface into the 


‘ ; : fool enough to indulge in such folly, but, with 
brain, which produces wakefulness or dreams. a a eadir anu life and its fesponsibilil 


He thinks that protecting the surface of the'and duties, I have bidden farewell forever to thal 
head will bave a tendency to promote sleep type of manhood. What people may think of m 
and to prevent dreamings. |courage, by reason of this letter, I cannot say. 

A Zong Sleep—A desert snail was brought they of think me couragents ue ta 
from Egypt to England as 2 conchological say. I sometimes think I would rather risk the 
specimen in the year 1846. This particular charge of cowardice than that of murder.” 
mollusk, at the time of his arrival in London, « Be net conformed to thie world.” —ik lake 

» > - . . — A »] . =. 
eee gente pray, gern. but as the tits speaks of a social evening gathering of “S 
thorities of the . ritish ] useum, to whose School Teachers” at Winnipeg, Manitoba, which 
care he was consigned, were ignorant of this,'thus described: “The meeting opened with »s 
he was gummed, mouth downward, on to a'and singing, after which the guests partook of 
piece of cardboard, and duly labeled and'and cake. Dancing followed, and then the party 
dated with scientific accuracy, “ Helix deser-settled down to a quiet game of euchre and whist 
torum, March 25, 1846.” Every conchologist = — — ea pd! wan wa 
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takes it for granted, voting that the shells unite in singing a hymn, ‘Sun of my Soul, 
which he receives from foreign parts have gayiour Dear.” This was done, and the guests de 
bad their inhabitants properly boiled and ex- | parted, well pleased with the night’s entertainment” 
tracted before being exported ; for it is only Surely such proceedings are calculated t# 
the mere outer shell or skeleton of the animal | bring contempt on those who act so inconsi 


that we preserve in our cabinets. On [8rd ‘ently with their profession, and to strength 
mo.] 7th, 1850, nearly four years later, it was! the hands of the enemies of religion. 
casually observed that the card on which he 


reposed was slightly discolored ; and this dis- 
oe led - the eens that perhaps a the vanity of human ambition and of human adu 
living animal might be temporarily immured |;i5n could be found than is contained within # 
within that papery tomb. The museum au- walls of this great temple [Saint Peter’s at Rome; 
thorities accordingly ordered a warm bath, dedicated to the poor fisherman of Galilee. 








—Kissing the toe of St. Peter—A writer in 
British Friend says, ‘‘ No more melancholy satire 
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under the great dome is placed a bronze figure of|world would disappear. Being led by the 
the saint in a sitting attitude. It is apparently a/same Spirit, men would be taught the same 
poi with every devout Catholic who enters the/things. The Spirit which inspired holy men 

ae ee ee = aon te leon = = of old to write the Scriptures, would gradu- 
(iin stands open, there is a constant stream of|#!ly unfold their real force and meaning to 
the obedient disciples now. Having experi- 


yotees who seem to have this one object in view. ' | t 
There is no respect of persons, for rich and poor|enced the terrors of the Lord for disobedience 
to Divine requirings, and being led to beg 


alike make their devotion to the memory of the 
saint in the same fashion. The better-dressed class | for forgiveness, and made willing to forsake 
their sins; they would be prepared to under- 


of people not unfrequently took the precaution, we 
observed, to wipe the toe with the handkerchief be- stand the necessity and meaning of “ repent 
ance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 


fore kissing it.” 

We eee ee *| Jesus Christ.” And so also they would come 
clear line of ¢ shanan ah Sen P Sacae to know what is meant, by “the peace of God 
to an image (or) . of. coke — ?, which passeth all understanding ;” and by the 
the idolatrous worship of Hindoos and FP’a-| . vious states and experiences recorded of the 

saints in former days. Robert Barclay testi- 















ns. It seems to be a violation of the Scrip- 


ture command, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
During his lifetime, Peter, as well as the other 
apostles, was very careful to turn the atten- 
tion of the people from himself to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the one by whose power and 
in whose name all his worthy deeds were 
wrought. The same humility which led him 
tosay to the people, after the healing of the 
Jame man, “ Why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we 
bad made this man to walk?” would be 
grieved at such error as is manifested in the 
above account. 
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The revelations of the Spirit, and its work 
on the heart are the foundation of all per- 
sonal knowledge of religion. These revela- 
tions and this work prepare man to under- 
stand by experience those mysteries which 
cannot be comprehended by reason alone. 
This is implied in the Scripture declaration, 
“He that doeth the will shall know of the 
doctrine.” The exhortations of Christ to his 
disciples were mostly of a very plain and 
— character—as may be seen in the 

rmon on the Mount. There is no surer 
way to become wise in all that relates to 
salvation, than to endeavor honestly to live 
in accordance with the directions given there- 
in. This would, in effect, be walking in the 
Light of Christ ; for the Spirit of Christ leads 
his obedient followers, even those of them who 
may not be familiar with his outward decla- 
rations, into the self-restraint, purity, love, 
and other holy qualities, which He enjoined, 
when personally on earth. To those who 
thus walk in the obedience of faith, through 
the power received from Him, He will make 
known his will, and will open unto their 
understandings the mysteries of the kingdom 
of Heaven, as they are prepared to receive 
them, and as He sees to be needful for them. 

Those who walk in this highway of holi- 
ness, being led by the same Spirit, and being 
children of the same Father in Heaven, are 
spiritually related, and are in practical unity 
with one another. hey may differ in degrees 
of experience and knowledge—but they are 
all building on the same foundation—even on 
the revelation of Christ Jesus in their own 
souls. If all who name the name of Christ 
were concerned to build on this foundation, 
we believe much of the disputes and diversity 
of sentiment which prevail in the Christian 






































fies, that as he gave way unto the Divine 


Power, he felt the evil weakening in him and 
the good raised up ; and he adds, “ This is the 


surest way to become a Christian, to whom 
afterwards the knowledge and understanding 


of principles will not be wanting, but will 
grow up so much as is needful as the natural 
fruit of this good root, and such a knowledge 
will not be barren nor unfruitful.” Very 
similar is the testimony of William Penn, 
who speaks of the Light of Christ in man, as 
the root of the goodly tree of doctrines 
preached by our early Friends—which “grew 
and branched out from it.” 

But men have not been contented with this 
simple and humble way of learning doctrines, 
but have exercised their wits in deep and re- 
fined speculations on religious subjects ; and 
thus have built up elaborate systems of the- 
ology by the powers of their natural under- 
standing. These human conclusions have 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—A sub-committee of the House 
Judiciary Committee has agreed upon a joint resolution 
ps an amendment to the Constitution of the 

Jnited States, as follows: “The legislative powers 
granted to Congress by the Constitution shall not be 
construed to include the power to pass any law making 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts, except after a declaration of war or in case of 
rebellion or invasion, when the public safely may de- 
mand it.” 

On Fifth-day the 10th instant, a delegation of Osage 
Indians called at the Interior Department in Washing- 
ton and protested against the clause of the Indian bill 
concerning the allotments in severalty of land to their 
tribe. They prefer to hold their lands in their tribal 
capacity. After hearing their arguments the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs consented to recommend to 
Congress a suitable change in the appropriation bill. 

Our total exports of domestic breadstuffs during last 
month amounted in value to $10,458,466, against $17,- 
841,882 in 3rd month, 1883; and for the nine months 
which ended on 3rd month 31st last they amounted to 
$120,798,040, against $167,273,025 during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

The Fourth month returns of the Department of 
Agriculture show the area of winter wheat to be about 
27,600,000 acres, nearly the breadth of last year’s crop. 
The condition of the wheat averages 95, against 80 in 
4th month, 1883. 

Our exports of dairy products for the eleven months 
which ended 3rd mo. 31st, amounted in value to $12,- 
093,972, against $15,204,043 during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Our exports of beef and 
pork products for the five months which ended 3d mo. 
3lst, were valued at $48,048,900, against $38,421,000 
during the corresponding period of last year. 

It is calculated that there are now residing in the 
United States nearly a thousand Japanese, and of this 
number it is said that not one has ever been convicted 
of any criminal offence in an American court. 

Experiments were made on Seventh-day last at Fort 
Hamilton, New York, with a 4-inch air gun, designed 
to project dynamite cartridges. At an clevation of 
twenty degrees, cartridges were thrown 2100 yards, 
striking within four feet of the object aimed at. A six- 


ever been a fruitful source of unprofitable | inch gun is to be tried, which, it is said, will project a 


dispute in the Christian world. Nor is this 
surprising ; for the human mind is so consti- 
tuted, so acted upon by various subtle influ- 
ences, that in matters of mere opinion there 
will always be great differences among men. 
And as opinions merely, William Penn defines 
all those propositions in regard to doctrines 
or articles of faith, “ which either are not ex- 
pressly laid down in Scripture, or not so evi- 
dently deducible from Scripture, as to leave 
no occasion of doubt of the truth of them in 
their minds who sincerely and reverently be- 
lieve the text; or, lastly, such as have no new 
or credible revelation to vouch them.” The 
great difficulty with many theologians is, that 
they teach for doctrine, the traditions and 
commandments of men. 

We have been led into these reflections by 
the recent publication of a “statement of doc- 
trine,” drawn up by a commission of twenty- 
two Congregational ministers, appointed at 
the National Congregational Council held at 
St. Louis in 1880. While it contains some 
statements which we can regard only as 
opinions, (and with which our own opinions 
do not coincide,) yet it is more than usually 
clear of the “doubtful disputation” which 
forms the basis of much controversial writing. 





serious and important opportunities; and can 


cartridge three miles. The cartridges will hold 25 to 
100 pounds of dynamite—enough to sink in an instant 
~ ship struck. 

t is reported that a new geyser basin has been dis- 
covered on the east side of the Yellowstone river, ten 
|miles south of the petrified forest.. 

The condition of the wheat in Michigan is reported 
to be nearly 7 per cent. betier than last year. The yield 
of wheat in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, 
|California, promises to be 60 per cent. greater than last 
|year if the grain escapes the hot winds of 5th and 6th 
|monthe. 

Dr. Salmon, Veterinarian of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has returned to Washington, and made a pre- 
liminary report on the alleged foot and mouth disease, 
which he has been investigating in Kansas and other 
Western States. He finds that the malady which re- 
jsembled the foot and mouth disease was not that con- 
tagion, but resulted from local condition, such as the 
prolonged cold weather and the feeding of the cattle on 
ergotized rye. 

The Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, in session 
at Cheyenne on the 8th instant, received a report from 
the Territorial Veterinarian. He says that no con- 
tagious diseases exist within the limits of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nebraska or Montana; deprecates the impor- 





The coming week is the time appointed for 
holding the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
These annual gatherings of the church are 


tation of Texas cattle into the Territories by rail ; urges 
the Association to adopt measures to prevent such im- 
portation, and endorses the Pleuro-pneumonia bill. 

A bill passed by the Ohio Legislature repealing the 
local option feature of the Scott Liquor Act has become 
a law. 

Despatches from Delaware show that the peach buds 
have not been injured by the recent snow storm and 
cold. 

On First-day last—the day called Easter—and on the 
previous day, in this city there were 349 arrests made 
by the police for drunkenness and breach of the peace. 
A number of serious affrays occurred, in which knives 
and pistols were used. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 404, 





scarcely fail to awaken in the minds of those|which was 2 more than during the previous week, and 
of our members who love the Lord in sincerity, he _ a oe See oe la 

: : ’| Of the whole number, were males an emales : 
warm desires that, through the blessing of our 57 died of consumption; 28 of pneumonia; 23 of con- 
holy Head, they may be made profitable in 


: oe vulsions; 18 of meningitis; 18 of marasmus; 21 of 
promoting His kingdom among men. paralysis; 16 of old age; 16 of inflammation of the 
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stomach and bowels, and 10 of Bright’s disease of the} Lloyd have been arranged, and both will retain office.} The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aig 


kidneys. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1133; 4’s, 124; 3's, 1014; 
currency 6’s, 129 a 139. 

Cotton continues in fair demand and was firmly held. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8} cts. for export, 
and 94 a 9} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour was quiet but prices were unchanged. Sales 
of 1650 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $4.75 a 
$5.75; Pennsylvania family at $4.50 a $4.75; western 
do. at $5 a $5.75, and patents at #5.90 a $6.50. Kye 
flour was steady at $3.40 a $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was firmly held at the close. About 
7000 bushels of red sold in lots, including No. 1 at 
$1.12} a $1.13; a choice lot at $1.13}; No. 2at$la 
$1.13 per bushel, the latter rate for Delaware; and 
No. 3 red at 85 cts. per bushel, and No. 2 red at 98 cts. a 
$1.01 4th mo., $1.00} a $1.01} Sth mo., $1.023 a $1.03 
6th mo, and $1.02} a $1.03 7th mo. Corn.—Car lots 
were firm: 9000 bushels sold in lots at 56 a 57 cts. per 
bushel, the latter rate for prime yellow; 53 a 55 cts. 
for rejected and steamer; and 10,000 bushels sail mixed 
at 53 a 54 cts. 4th mo., 54} a 542 cts. 5th mo., 554 a 564 
cts. 6th mo., and 57 a 57} cts. 7th mo. Oats.—Car lots 
were firmly held. About 9500 bushels sold in lots at 39 
a 41 cts. per bushel, according to quality, and No. 2 
white at 40 a 41 cts. 4th mo., 40 a 40} cts. Sth mo., 
40 a 40} cts. 6th mo., and 40 a 41 cts. 7th mo. Kye 
was unchanged, 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 4th 
mo. 12th, 1884.—Loads of hay, 338; loads of straw, 67. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.00 a 
$1.10 per 100 lbs.; mixed, 90 cts. a $1 per 100 lbs.; 
straw, 85 a 95 cts. per 100 pounds, 

Foreicn.—A Company has been formed to work a 
sugar factory at Lavenham, and revive the beet sugar 
industry in England. An output of 17,000 tons is ex- 
co the first year. At the inaugural dinner given 

y the Company, Sir Lyon Playfair made a speech, in} 
the course of which he said the Company had nothing) 
to fear from American competition. 

Several months ago Sir William Harcourt, the Home| 
Secretary, gave notice to the police of the arrival of a! 
dynamiter in England. A strict watch was immedi- 
ately put on suspected houses in this and other cities, 
and it was soon discovered that a man named Daily, 
alias Denman, who answered the description of the 
dynamiter, had arrived at Birmingham and taken lodg- 
ings in a suburb with a clerk, James Egan. On the 
11th instant he was arrested at Birkenhead. Three! 
explosive bombs were found in his possession, also| 
several bottles containing a substance believed to be 
nitro-glycerine. Egan was arrested in Birmingham on 
the charge of being an accomplice of Daily and of hav- 
ing explosives in his house for an unlawful purpose.| 
He maintained the utmost coulness, and had nothing to} 
say. On the next day, both men were taken before the! 
courts and held for trial. A great sensation has been| 
caused at Birmingham by the arrests. 

Col. Majendie in his report on the dynamite attempts 
at the London railway stations, says: “ There never 
was a case requiring a more searching examination. A| 
great crime was planned, the results of which were es-| 
caped by only a slender chain of what it would be pro- 
fane to call accidents.” 
the infernal machines were also of American make, and 
that the pistols were of a type common in America. 
The report shows that Jignin dynamite was a compo-| 
nent of the infernal machine imported into Malta-from | 
Bavaria in 1881 ; that it was the agent of the explosions| 
in Possil Park, Glasgow, and at the office of the London 
Times in 1883, and that it was a component of the ma- 
chine found in Liverpool in 1883, and of the cartridges 
found in the Primrose Hill Tunnel in Ist month last. 
The whole report tends to show that the weapon of the 
dynamiters is lignin dynamite, made in America. 

Paris, Fourth month 13th.—General Millot tele-! 
graphs: “On the 9th instant Hong-Hoa was bombarded 





Lloyd’s duties will henceforth be limited to the func- 
tions of Under Secretary of the Interior, and he will be 
purely an Egyptian official. 

The meeting of the friendly Sheikh Morghani with 
the followers of Osman Digna failed to accomplish the 
desired object, owing to the rumors that the rebels had 
captured the Egyptian station at the fifth cataract and 
that Khartoum had fallen into their hands, 

The Porte having decided to put the new tariff into 
execution on 6th month 6th, the Governments of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, Belgium and the United 
States have informed the Porte that they will not con- 
sent to the abolition of their commercial rights under 
the capitulation. 

Advices received in London on the 9th instant from 
the far East state one-half of Mandalay, the capital of 
enna a city of 9000 people, has been destroyed by 

re. 

The London Times has a special despatch from Madrid 
which speaks as follows: “The signs of the approach 
of a serious economical crisis in Cuba are daily increas- 
ing. The continuous fall in the price of sugar is bring- 
ing ruin and disaster. Unless radical measures of relief 
are speeedily adopted the long-suffering Cubans will 
be driven to courses disastrous for all. If Cuba is to 
be saved, the cost of living must be reduced, the sys- 
tem of administration and taxation improved, and freer 
markets obtained for her products.” 

The news has been received in Madrid from Cuba 
that Aguero’s force now numbers 225 men. Of these, 
43 are either ex-chiefs of the late insurrection in Cuba, 
or have been otherwise identified with those move- 
ments, and the balance are escaped slaves. Four 
plantations in Cuba have been destroyed by Aguero. 

The Chilian Minister to France received on 4th 
month 10th an official despatch announcing the signa- 
ture of a treaty of peace between Chili and Bolivia, in 
accordance with which the Bolivian territory occupied 
by Chilians is to remain under Chilian laws, and trade 
between Chili and Bolivia is to be free. 

J. M. Langston, the American Minister at Port au 
Prince, has demanded of the Haytien Government the 
payment of $400,000, as an indemnity for the American 
losses on account of the riots last 9th month, or the 
surrender of the Mole Saint Nicholas as a guarantee 
that the money will be paid. 

The German claims for the same cause amount to 
$500,000, the French claims reach an equal sum, and 
the English claims are $250,000. The disturbance on 
the Santo Domingo frontier have led to the departure 
of Ovide Carnem, Minister of the Interior, for an inter- 
view with the Santo Domingo authorities. 

The Haytien Government has put into circulation 
the dreaded additional $1,000,000 of paper money. 

From the Island of Saint Croix it is reported that in- 
cendiary fires in the cane fields are of frequent occur- 
rence. The perpetrators are believed to be laborers 
dissatisfied with their wages. 

The Island of Antigua is suffering from an epidemic 
of the measles, 


this number returned. 
The Dominion Government Inspector of Live Stock 
has lately returned from La Prairie country, and reports 


with disease, and that a strict quarantine of the infected 
districts is being enforced. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Third-day, the 6th of 
Fifth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils to the School, will please make early application 
to JonaTHan G. WiLLtams, Superintendent, address 
Westtown P. O., Chester Oo., Pa. ; or to Joun W. Bippxe, 
Treasurer, No. 220 S. Fourth St., Philada. 


Arrangements have been made by which Friends 


Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will be held at Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadel 
on Fifth-day, 4th month 24th, 1884, at 8 P. m. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
RicHARD CADBURY, Clerk, 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of Fri 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the relief of the 
Colored Freedmen, will be held on Second-day evening 
the 21st inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Committee-room of 
Arch street meeting-house. 

All interested in the improvement of the conditiog 
of the colored people are invited to attend. 

Philada., 4th mo. 10th, 1884. 


NOTICE 
TO FRIENDS DESIRING TO ATTEND THE APPROACHING 
YEARLY MEETING. 

I have made arrangements with the Pennsylyanig 
Railroad Company, so that Friends living near the fl. 
lowing railroads can come to Philadelphia and retum 
at the rate of 2 cents a mile, each way. By applying 
to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, order 
on the Ticket Agents will be furnished, so that Friends 
can come on the Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, West J 
Railroad, Philadelphia Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, and the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, 

These orders are free of cost. They simply inform 
the Ticket Agent, at whatever station they are presented 
on the above roads, that the bearer is entitled to a ticket 
to Philadelphia and return at the rate of 2 cents per 
mile. These tickets will be good from 4th mo. 18tht 
4th mo. 28th, inclusive. Friends will require an order 
each time they purchase a ticket. 

Tuomas C. Hocus, West Chester, Pa, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CHANGE OF TREASURER. 


pa@s~ CHaRLes J. ALLEN, having resigned the Tres 
surership, the Committee who have charge of the 
Boarding School have appointed Joun W. Brppieto 
succeed him, to enter on his duties on the 7th of Fourth 
month. On and after that date, therefore, the busines 
connected with the Treasurership of the Institution will 
be attended to by him at his office, No. 220 S. Fourth 
St.. second story, back room, and not at 304 Arch St. 

The forwarding of packages for the pupils from No, 
304 Arch St., has been discontinued. Parents and othen 
who may have occasion to send packages to the School, 
will in future please send them as freight or by EXPRES, 
direct to Westtown Station, Chester Co., Penna. 

Philada., 3rd mo. 29th, 1884. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Arch street, 
Philadelphia, on the 10th of Fourth month, Epwart 
S. Lowry, son of John S. and Elizabeth C. Lowry, and 
Desoran H. Parrerson, daughter of Rachel E. and 
the late Tilman Patterson, both members of the Monthly 


| Official reports for last year state that 13,348 laborers Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
|went to Panama from Jamaica, and only 4992 out of | ——————— 


Diep, at his residence in Edgmont, Delaware Co, 
Penna., Ist mo. 8th, 1884, Jesse YARNALL, a member 
of Middletown Particular and Chester Monthly Mee 


He says that the clocks used in! that four-fifths of the sheep in that country are infected |ing of Friends, in the 75th year of his age. 


——, 29th of 2nd month, 1884, at her residence it 
Northampton Co., N. C., Ex1zABeru P. PEELE, in the 
75th year of her age, an esteemed member and elderdl 
Richsquare Monthly Meeting of Friends. Alth 
called very suddenly from works to rewards, her fri 
and relatives, while mourning their great loss, aft 
sweetly assured by her daily life of humility, purily 
and Christian integrity, that she was numbered am 
those blessed servants whom the Master when 
cometh shall find watching. Possessed of a quick ut 
derstanding in the fear of the Lord, and having het 
“heart established with grace,” she had for many a 
stood as a pillar in his temple; and in these latter 


for six hours. The Chinese offered no resistance, but' attending the Yearly Meeting can be furnished with|years of shaking and proving, she remained firmly 
evacuated after setting fire to the town, which is now|simple meals, both before and after the sittings of the|planted upon the Foundation which is laid in Zion— 
in flames. Part of the Chinese fled to Phulang and| meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents), in the second-|even the Kock, Christ Jesus—earnestly advocating the 


part to Donvang and Than-Hoa.” 


; story of the central part of the Arch St. Meeting-house.| principles of our Society in their primitive purity ; oftet 


The latest advices from Shanghai report a serious | Meals will also be furnished for those attending the|expressing her deep conviction of their rectitude, # 
political crisis at Pekin. The Empress has publicly | Meeting for Sufferings and Select Meeting, the pre-|being the principles of the New Testament. And # 


degraded Prince Kung and four members of the Privy | 
Council. They were stripped of all their honors be- 
cause of the dilatory manner in which they have dealt 
with Tonquin affairs. The Marquis Tseng has been 


summoned to Pekin to confer with the Supreme Coun-' of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in|unto the perfect day.” 


cil. He is not recalled in disgrace. It is expected | 


that he will return to England. lp 


The differences between Nubar Pasha and Clifford 


ceding week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge 


Philadelphia on Seventh-day, the 19th instant, at 2.30 
. M. Ws. Evans, Clerk. 
4th mo. 1884, 


the shackles of mortality were being loosened, het 
many virtues shone with increasing brightness, thus 
fulfilling the language of Solomon, “The path of the 
just is as the shining light that shineth more and mort 


James J. Lorp, a member 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J., in the 81st year a 
his age. 


——, 3rd month 28th, 





